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Education: "One of the few things a person is 
willing to pay for and not get." 
William L. Bryan (3, p. 163) 


"Earlier this decade, a Presidential 
Commission on Education reported that ‘if a foreign 
government had imposed this system of education 
on the U.S., we would rightly consider it an act of 
war," 

Byte columnist Jerry Pournelle (10, p.70) 


That something is amiss with California's or the nation's 
educational system is generally not a disputed subject. It's become 
a basic given in life, like the bad winter weather in Chicago or bad 
traffic on the Los Angeles freeways. But when something reaches 
"Proverbial" status it takes on a life of its own that may or may not 
reflect reality. 

Falling standardized test scores and rising drop-out rates 
would seem to fortify the belief that California's educational system 
is sliding into the Pacific Ocean. Several national reports were 
published in the early 1980's that were critical of many school 
practices.(1, p. v) With them came a renewed interest to scrutinize 
public school curriculum and to create more rigorous academic 
standards for the students as well as the prospective teachers. 


Education: "One of the chief obstacles to 
intelligence and freedom of thought." 
Bertand A. Russell (3, p. 165) 


Chief among the continued concerns about education reform 
has been funding. We spend too much, we spend too little--- 
regardless of ones information source the problem is definitely 
money. Just yesterday (July 6, 1993), on a PBS interview show the 
Republican mayor of Jersey City, New Jersey came out in favor of 
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school vouchers, giving parents the freedom to choose how their 
school dollar is spent. His rational was that if the private schools 
can educate its students for $1,800 compared to the public school's 
$2400 then the public school would benefit from the 
competition.(14) Others would say that the greater expense of the 
public schools is justified because public schools do not have the 
luxury of "hand-picking" their student body which allows the 
private school to better optimize its dollar usage.(8) In fact, 
according to the need-more-money-faction the United States is not 
even keeping pace with the other industrialized nations in terms of 
dollars spent on K-12 education.(5, p. 2) And of the fifty states, 
California has failed to keep pace with forty-eight other states in 
terms of educational investment in its K-12 students.(13) 

Beyond the dollars remains the question of curriculum: are 
our students "failing" because of the material or mode that we have 
chosen to teach them is mistaken? Again, depending on ones 
source, we're either failing because we've abandoned the three-R's 
or we're failing because we insist on using old unscientific 
unproven methods. 

In the latter half of the 1980's educator Elizabeth Vallance re- 
examined a five part curriculum model that she and co-editor, E. 
Eisner had first presented in the early 1970's. She and Eisner had 
identified five paradigms or as they called them "conflicting 
conceptions."(15, p. 25) The five conceptions were: (a) "curriculum- 
making as a technological problem; (b) the curriculum as a means 
of developing cognitive processes in children; (c) the curriculum as 
a means of enabling students to reach their full self-actualized 
potential; (d) a social-reconstructionist view of the curriculum as 
the means for initiating social reform; and (e) the academic- 
rationalist view of the curriculum as the vehicle for the 
transmission of civilization's intellectual heritage."(15, p. 25) 

Of the five, the "self-actualized" perspective had taken a 
pounding, because, according to Vallance, the shift to a more 
"practical", "job-oriented" attitude toward curriculum made 
anything sounding like "self-actualization" politically incorrect. 
Along the same lines, the "social-reconstructionist" paradigm fell 
under the boot of the New Right of the 1980's (only to be very 
recently echoed in the educational idealism of Bill Clinton). The 
"technological" and "cognitive process" paradigms have changed due 
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to the non-political advances of computers-as-tools and research in 
learning (respectively) that has occurred in the dozen years since 
the "Conflicting Conceptions" were first introduced (and the half 
dozen years since the follow-up was produced).(15, p. 26) The sole 
survivor of the decade appeared to be the "academic-rationalist" 
view which was very much in keeping with the skills oriented "back 
to basics" attitude toward curriculum of the mid- to late-1980's. A 
sixth paradigm that Vallance wants to add to the original five, 
much in keeping with the spirit of the late 1980's was "personal 
success." This paradigm was thought to "follow" in the footsteps of 
the "self-actualization" model, except that the outcome is 
measurable in a "bottom-line" sort of way. A final model that 
Vallance wanted to add addressed not just the curriculum but the 
character of the educator. This paradigm Vallance called "personal 
commitment to learning." 

With this final model Vallance brushes a side the preceding 
ideas about "Conflicting Conceptions" and points out that the power 
to change and affect change is in the attitude and spirit of the 
teacher, not the curriculum. In fact, Vallance asks if such a thing 
could be written into a curriculum model.(15, p. 29) 

Michigan State University professor, Richard Prawat, agreed 
that the teacher holds the power to change and affect change in 
education. Prawat noted that the difference between this revolution 
and various other past reforms (which tended to be "top-down" 
reforms) is that this revolution is dependent on teachers taking the | 
lead and making the changes. And quite Ranky ne Pelee a4 at 
the teachers to be wo € risk or effort. e case being such, he 
believed that this change, this quiet "revolution" might be at risk 
because the agents of this change, teachers, persist in clinging to 
several "questionable sets of beliefs" or paradigms.(12, pp. 354-357) 

Much of what Professor Prawat seems to be suggesting is that 
the demands of "real world" and research require the self-actualized 
teacher to shake loose from the "tried and true" forms of the past. on 
In one section on "the role of knowledge about content" Prawat ie ‘ 
seemed to contend that because the nature of "knowing"-a——_ ) veal 
discipline has become so dynamic, we as educators can no longer we \ 
approach it as if it were etched in stone. The nature of the 
discipline requires that we have a more dynamic attitude about it. 
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Conversely, it becomes more unrealistic, according to this point of 
view, to be subject- or discipline-centered in our curriculum.(12) 
Prawat's point seemed to be that we cannot afford to be subject- 
centered like it's the "final truth" because the center keeps 
moving.(12, pp. 364-366) 

Later in his article he wrote about vertical and horizontal 
transference, how we take knowledge or skill from one area and 
apply it to another. He challenged the traditional view by calling 
into question the idea of decontextualizing or disconnecting ones 
knowledge to move it to the new area of application. He stressed, 
instead, the idea of connectedness in moving ideas to new areas. 
That is, the relationship is not with the raw knowledge or idea but 
with the idea and its context and the new context. This sounds 
remarkably similar to the Whole Language idea that reading 
comprehension comes as much from context as from character 
strings. Is it any wonder that we might use the same "engine" in 
reading comprehension as we would in moving ideas across to new 
areas. It's the similarity in overall context not raw data. We don't 
often deal in raw data. Even in rote memorization we use 
pneumonic tools to place the concepts into some sort of context, 
even if its an artificial context.(12, p. 381) 

Allan Bloom, professor of social thought at the University of 
Chicago, might agreed with Prawat because Bloom believes that the 
educational system failed when it became detached from its 
essential Meaning. Students no longer know how to think because 
they lack a historical perspective or vision of the future to draw 
upon.(2, p. 27) Bloom's recipe for educational renewal, especially 
on the university level, is a return to the "great tradition of 
philosophy and literature that made students aware of the order of 
nature and of man's place within it."(2, pp. 371ff) 

Vallance, however, believed that one of the tools that could 
greatly contribute to improving curriculum is the use of technology. 
BYTE magazine columnist Jerry Pournelle believes that placing 
more technology in the classroom might bring about enough change 
and innovation that the real business of education might be 
rediscovered. He notes a government report that noted the 
similarity to the educational system and the Soviet system of 
collectivized agriculture. Anyone witnessing the ponderous task of 
managing a system the size of Los Angeles' educational system can 
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clearly imagine how the task of education becomes so easily 
derailed. Pournelle's idea is that as the micro-computer 
contributed the de-centralizing to the former Soviet system so it 
might contribute to placing the power of education back in the 
classroom. (10, p. 70) 

Computer Futurist and one of the founders of Xerox's Palo 
Alto Research Center, Alan Kay, however, says that putting 
computers into schools is like putting pianos in every classroom 
because the state legislature thought that would make the students 
into musicians. "It's not going to help," Kay said, "Any musician 
will tell you that music is not in a piano." 

Kay says that "the way to save education is to get parents 
directly involved in the welfare of the children." Kay supports ideas 
like the one proposed by Lee Iaccoca and the National PTA where 
parents are given half a day off with pay each month to visit their 
kids' schools. 


"You don't need all this [technology]. You just 
need the parents to make sure the television is off 
for a reasonable amount of time, parent 
involvement, parents coming into the classroom, the 
parent obviously valuing what the life of the child 
is. And the children will respond every time," 

Alan Kay (9, 232) 


"We'd have the perfect school system if we could 
just select the right parents," 
Tim Harvey, Elementary school Principal (8) 


Therefore, when all is said and done, when the budgets are 
approved and teachers' credentials scrutinized, the effectiveness of 
a given student's education may depend more on the involvement of 
the parents (or the lack thereof) than anything else. During the 
early 80's CSUF Professor Reginald Clark studied minority families 
in Chicago and found that parental involvement made the 
difference between a student dropping out or graduating from high 
school.(6) Clark believes that parents are mistaken in abdicating 
their role in the education of their children, because. according to 


Clark, the educational system helps perpetuate the cycle of poverty 
that the parents’ influence alone can countermand: 


"Many parents have assumed that the primary 
function of the school is to make their children 
literate and successful. (Here I am defining literacy 
as the general ability to speak, write, and 
understand at a level sufficient to achieve 
communication goals in interpersonal encounters.) 
Yet our public schools have only rarely performed 
that "producer" function. Especially with ethnic 
minority groups and the poor, our schools have 
served as institutions that select, sort, and control; 
that is, the schools have tended to take most 
incoming ethnic students and teach them just 
enough to enter occupational positions that parallel 
the status positions of their parents. In this way, 
schools have functioned to reproduce the ethnic 
division of labor between competing groups of 
families" (6, p.4) 


Educator William Cirone may not agree with Clark's 
assessment of the school system's role in the perpetuation of 
poverty but he would agree that this apparent educational demise 
is not the failure of curriculum or teachers, but the deteriorating 
conditions of the surrounding social structures.(5, p. 10) Cirone 
believes, in fact, that the statistics show that the school system is 
the one social institution that is maintaining a good record while 
these other social institutions, such as family, church and 
community, fail to meet their responsibilities. Cirone asks why it is 
that we complain so loudly about the alleged less-than-first place 
showing in science and physics but make not so much as a squeak 
about our 19th place world ranking in infant mortality? Or our 
28th place (behind Turkey, Albania, and Paraguay) in percentage of 
infants born with low birth weight? Or our 56th place ranking 
(behind Iraq, Mongolia, Thailand, and Libya) in the percentage of 
our non-white children who are fully immunized against polio?(5, p. 
8). The reality is that the school system is having to respond to 
situations that it was never designed to address.(5, p. 5) 
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Citizenship and Arithmetic, okay, but what does the teacher do 
when Junior shows up on Monday morning in filthy clothes and 
hungry? How about when they just don't show up because the 
folks can't be bothered to see that they get to school?(17) 


Education: "Something which makes a people 
easy to lead, but difficult to drive; easy to govern, 
but impossible to enslave." 

Lord Brougham (3, p. 163) 
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laignostos. They're working on a 
mathematical equation to answer the 
question about the belief that if all the 
Knowledge in the Universe were a pie then 
all the Knowledge that Mankind possesses 
would be a small sliver of less than 2.5 
percent, and this being the case: How then 
can they presume that the small bit that 
they do know is more important than the 
97.5 percent that they don't know? Do you 
understand?” (4) 
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Writer's Note: It has been my experience that the closer one 
gets to "cutting edge" knowledge the less dogmatic or static 
one can be about the knowledge. I have found this to be true 
in such diverse subjects as Higher Biblical Criticism to 
Objective "Value-free" Journalism. I recall an acquaintance 
dropping out of CSUF's undergrad psychology program after 
the first year because, instead of providing the answers that 
he was expecting, every course and every paper he read 
presented more questions. 


Writer's Note: Perhaps while the parents are voting on 
whether to approve this voucher system for selecting their 
childrens’ school, the teachers should push for a ballot 
measure approving a voucher system for selecting the parents 
that they want in their schools. 


